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Congress  Warms  Up  the  Debate 

HEALTH  CARE  MOVES  OFF  THE  BACK  BURNER 

Few  people  in  the  United  States  have  failed  to  notice  that  our  current  health  care  system  has  problems.  Most  have  been  bitten  by  the  sting 
of  high  costs,  uninsured  expenses,  loss  of  health  care  insurance,  increased  premiums  and  co-payments,  or  a  deteriorating  quality  and 
availability  of  health  care  services. 

For  the  past  couple  of  years,  individual  members  of  Congress  and  a  handful  of  appointed  commissions  have  begun  to  release  comprehen¬ 
sive  proposals  to  reform  the  U.S.  health  care  system.  The  FCNL  has  been  monitoring  these  developments  and  will  report  on  their  progress. 
Anticipating  more  purposeful  congressional  attention  to  health  Issues  in  1992,  we  offer  this  background  information  as  a  reference  point  for 
future  legislative  action. 


A  CAPSULE  OF  HISTORY 

Following  World  War  II,  most  industrialized  nations  established 
publicly  financed  universal  health  care  systems.  But  the  U.  S. 
approached  the  issue  differently.  Publicly  financed  programs, 
Medicaid  and  Medicare,  were  initiated  in  the  1960s  to  provide 
health  services  to  very  poor  families  and  elderly  people,  respec¬ 
tively.  Private,  employer-paid  health  insurance  plans  eventually 
became  a  standard  job  benefit.  Health  care  institutions  and  other 
health  care  resources  in  the  U.S.  are  primarily  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  private  sector.  The  government's  share  of  health  care 
spending  is  lower  in  the  U.S.  than  in  most  of  our  trading  partner 
nations. 

By  the  late  '70s,  medical  costs  began  increasing  astronomically, 
and  employers  began  to  pass  on  more  health  care  costs  to  their 
employees,  or  even  to  abandon  their  health  insurance  policies. 

The  United  States  is  now  faced  with  many  frightening  facts 
related  to  health  care.  (See  "$$$  Health  Care  $$$,"  page  2.) 
According  to  Dr.  William  Roper,  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Public  Health,  "In  the  U.S.,  we 
spend  more  on  health  care  than  any  other  nation — in  total  expen¬ 
ditures,  in  per  capita  expenditures,  and  in  expenditures  as  a 
percentage  of  our  Cross  National  Product  (CNP)."  Despite  these 
record-breaking  health  care  expenditures,  "it  Is  clear  that  the  U.S. 
ranks  lower  than  many  countries  in  basic  measures  of  health." 


HEALTH  ASSESSMENT:  HOW  DOES  THE  U.S. 

STACK  UP? 

The  U.S.  has  one  of  the  highest  infant  mortality  rates  of  the  24 
western  industrialized  member  countries  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development.  In  1989,  U.S.  consum¬ 
ers  spent  $2,354  per  capita  on  health  care,  but  the  U.S.  ranked  1 6th 
on  life  expectancy  and  21  st  on  infant  mortality.  People  in  Norway, 


FCNL  Policies  Relating  to  Health  Care 

The  federal  government  should  enable  and  ensure  the  delivery 
of  those  services,  both  public  and  private,  upon  which  human  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  quality  of  life  depend.  We  advocate: 

•  universally  available  basic  health  care  services  that  promote 
the  positive  health  of  the  whole  person.  The  services  should 
include  not  only  treatment,  but  also  prevention,  of  disease  and 
injury.  They  should  also  include:  rehabilitation;  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol,  drug,  tobacco,  and  other  substance  abuse; 
education  and  assistance  for  preventing  unplanned  conception; 
immunization;  prenatal  and  child  health  services;  and  hearing, 
dental  and  eye  care.  These  services  must  be  made  available  to  all 
regardless  of  condition  of  employment  or  ability  to  pay,  through 
affordable  health  insurance,  community  health  maintenance  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  other  means  . . . 

•  provision  of  community-based,long-term  care  services  for 
impaired  elderly  and  disabled  persons  who  are  unable  to  live 
independently  but  who  do  not  require  skilled  nursing  care  . . . 

•  provision  of  hospice  care  for  terminally  ill  patients 

•  intensive  research  and  public  education  to  develop  effec¬ 
tive  solutions  to  AIDS. 

from  STATEMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY, 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  January  1988 


by  comparison,  spent  only  $1,234  per  capita  on  health  care,  but 
had  a  lower  infant  mortality  rate  and  a  longer  life  expectancy  than 
the  U.S.  Death  rates  for  U.S.  children  age  1-19  were  higher  than 
for  children  in  nine  other  developed  countries,  accordingto  a  recent 
study.  Deaths  from  injury  and  violence  put  the  U.S.  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  (Continued  on  p.2) 
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There  is  a  clear — though  nr  absolute — relationship  between 
health  status  and  access  to  heakn  care.  In  the  United  States,  access 
to  health  care  is  largely  a  factor  of  income.  In  his  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  last  April,  Health  and  Human  Services  Sec- 


Poverty  in  the  U.S.  can  translate  not  only  into  a 
lack  of  access  to  health  care  services^  but  also 
into  a  higher  mortality  rate 


retary  Louis  Sullivan  pointed  to  the  fact  that  African  Americans  and 
Hispanics  in  the  U.S.  suffer  from  higher  mortality  rates  and  rank 
lower  on  certain  other  health  measures  than  the  average  for  the  U.S. 
population.  It  is  perhaps  even  more  disturbing  to  discover  that, 
when  one  controls  for  economic  status,  the  difference  in  mortality 
rates  and  health  status  across  races  and  nationalities  in  the  U.S.  is 
dramatically  reduced.  This  means  that  poverty  in  the  U.S.  can 
translate  not  only  into  a  lack  of  access  to  health  care  services  but  also 
into  higher  mortality  rates  for  some  members  of  this  society. 

AVAIIABILITY  OF  INSURANCE 

Within  one  or  two  generations,  health  care  has  changed  its 
financial  base  from  the  fee-for-service  tradition  to  a  widespread 
reliance  on  health  insurance.  This  shift  has  contributed,  in  some 
ways,  to  the  rising  cost  of  health  care.  Even  so,  though  health 
insurance  is  now  the  usual  method  of  payment  for  health  care 
services,  it  is  not  the  universal  method.  Many  people  are  not 
covered  or  are  not  adequately  covered  by  health  insurance  plans. 

In  1989,  between  33  and  37  million  people  in  the  U.S.  were 
uninsured,  and  as  many  as  70  million  people  were  underinsured. 
The  uninsured  are  most  often  employees  of  small  firms  or  of 
industries  with  seasonal  or  temporary  employment,  jobs  that 
require  lower  skills  and  industries  that  are  less  unionized  are  more 
likely  to  have  an  uninsured  workforce.  Costs  are  so  high  and 
insurance  coverage  is  so  pervasive  that  a  lack  of  insurance  coverage 
can  mean  a  lack  of  access  to  health  care. 

In  spite  of  the  need,  health  insurance  is  becoming  more  expen¬ 
sive  and  therefore  less  available.  Employer-based  premiums  have 
risen  by  49%  between  1977  and  1987.  Sometimes  employers  and 
employees  have  had  to  accept  insurance  plans  that  provide  less 
coverage,  in  order  to  keep  costs  down.  The  phrase  "having  insur¬ 
ance"  in  1990  might  mean  less  than  it  did  in  1970.  Lower-wage 
workers  have  suffered  the  most  from  this  increase,  because  the  cost 
of  health  insurance  —  when  they  can  get  it  —  represents  a  larger 
share  of  their  pay. 

DELIVERING  HEALTH  CARE  SERVICES 

The  almost  haphazard  U.S.  approach  to  providing  health  care 
services  must  be  looked  at  as  an  anomaly.  Other  industrialized 


$$$  HEALTH  CARE  $$$ 

•  In  1 989,  national  spending  for  health  care  services  (in¬ 
cluding  government  and  private  expenditures)  totaled  $604 
billion.  Adjusting  for  inflation,  this  figure  represents  a  4% 
increase  in  spending  over  the  previous  year. 

•  In  Fiscal  Year  1 989  (FY89),  the  largest  portion  of  health 
care  spending  in  the  U.S. — almost  40% — was  for  hospital 
care. 

•  Since  1965,  the  year  in  which  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
programs  were  created,  health  care  costs  have  been  growing 
faster  than  the  gross  national  product  (CNP).  This  means  that 
each  year  health  care  spending  is  occupying  a  larger  portion 
of  the  CNP.  The  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  has 
estimated  that  national  health  care  expenditures  will  occupy 
1 5%  of  the  CNP  by  the  year  2000. 

•  In  1 965,  5.9%  of  the  CNP  resulted  from  health  care  ex¬ 
penditures,  while  in  1989  health  care  spending  consumed 
1 1 .6%  of  the  CNP.  As  a  percentage  of  CNP,  we  spend  a  third 
more  than  Canada  and  almost  twice  as  much  as  Japan  on 
health  care. 

•  The  federal  government  has  covered  approximately 
29%  of  the  total  health  care  spending  for  the  last  decade. 

•  Ini  970,  there  were  1 .6  doctors  per  thousand  people, 
and  in  1990,  2.4  per  thousand. 


nations  tend  to  use  one  of  two  models  —  or  a  variation  on  one  of 
the  two  themes. 

National  health  service,  as  provided  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
characterized  by  universal  coverage,  national  financing  through  a 
general  tax,  and  national  ownership  and  control  of  health  services. 

Social  insurance,  characteristic  of  the  system  in  France,  involves 
compulsory  universal  coverage  under  social  security,  financed  by 
employer  contributions  to  non-profit  insurance  funds.  Health  care 
services  are  delivered  by  a  number  of  publicly  and  privately  owned 
facilities. 

U.S.  STRATEGIES  FOR  COST  CONTAINMENT 

So  far,  the  federal  government — and  some  state  governments  — 
have  tried  several  strategies  to  control  rising  health  care  costs.  Some 
of  these  controls  increase  the  out-of-pocket  price  of  health  care  for 
consumers.  Others  limit  the  freedom  of  health  care  providers  to 
determine  the  quantity  and  variety  of  services  available  to  consum¬ 
ers.  Still  other  strategies  have  exerted  direct  or  indirect  control  over 
the  prices  of  services.  None  of  these  strategies  has  been  sufficient 
to  regain  control  of  costs  while  improving  access  to  the  health  care 
system.  (conVd,  p.  3,  col.  V  1 
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(cant'd  from  p.  2)  PROGNOSIS? 

Congress  is  looking  at  several  avenues  to  comprehensive  reform. 
Among  them  are  the  following  types  of  proposals: 

1 .  Employer  mandate.  Two  years  ago.  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  MA 
and  Rep,  Henry  Waxman  CA  introduced  a  bill  that  would  have 
required  employers  to  offer  a  minimum  package  of  health  care 
benefits.  FCNL  raised  cautions  about  the  quality  and  adequacy  of  an 
insurance  package  that  could  reasonably  be  mandated,  and  about 
the  fate  of  employees  and  others  who  would  easily  "fall  through  the 
cracks"  of  a  health  care  system  tied  to  employment. 

2.  Employer  mandate  plus  subsidized  insurance  plans.  The 
"Pepper  Commission,"  a  bipartisan  advisory  panel  appointed  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  also  recommended  mandating  health  insurance 
as  a  benefit  of  employment.  Employers  who  do  not  provide 
insurance  would  have  to  contribute  to  a  public  insurance  plan.  Self- 
employed  and  unemployed  persons  would  be  able  to  purchase 
insurance  from  the  public  plan.  The  "Americare"  plan,  introduced 
by  Democratic  leaders  in  June  of  this  year,  incorporates  many  of  the 
ideas  presented  by  the  Pepper  Commission.  Reps.  Henry  Waxman 
CA  and  Edward  Roybal  CA  have  offered  similar  proposals.  Plans  of 
this  type  are  known  as  the  "pay  or  play"  plans. 


Costs  are  so  high  and  insurance  coverage  is  so 
pervasive  that  a  lack  of  insurance  coverage  can 
mean  a  lack  of  access  to  health  care 


3.  Single-payer  system.  Reps.  Marty  Russo  I L,  Mary  Rose  Oakar 
OH,  and  Bernie  Sanders  VT  have  each  proposed  a  plan  in  which  the 
federal  government  would  act  as  the  health  care  insurer  for  the 
nation.  Health  care  services  could  be  obtained  from  private  doctors, 
public  clinics,  hospitals,  or  other  arrangements.  But  there  would  be 
only  one  Insurer  for  all  basic  services,  saving  billions  of  dollars  in 
administrative  expenses. 

4.  National  Health  Service.  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  CA  has  proposed 
a  publicly  owned  and  operated  health  care  system,  with  services 
controlled  by  national,  regional,  and  local  health  boards.  The  system 
would  be  entirely  tax  supported  and  would  provide  comprehensive 
free  health  care  to  everyone. 

Support  for  a  universal  access  health  care  system  has  been  rising, 
but  there  is  little  agreement  on  how  such  a  system  should  be 
financed.  The  health  care  imbroglio  will  require  a  bit  more  untan¬ 
gling  before  the  country  will  enjoy  universal  access  to  quality  health 
care  regardless  of  income. 


A  Few  Billion  Here  . . . 

TALKING  ABOUT  REAL  MONEY 

In  May,  Congress  adopted  a  $1 .45  trillion  federal  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1992  (FY92).  Then  the  appropriations  process — allocat¬ 
ing  money  to  specific  programs —  got  underway.  Under  this  year's 
budget  rules,  each  of  the  1 3  appropriations  subcommittees  in  each 
house  was  given  a  specific  spending  limit  for  the  total  of  all  the 
programs  under  its  jurisdiction. 

Before  Congress  recessed,  the  House  subcommittees  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  work  and  the  House  had  passed  all  1 3  appropriations 
bills.  The  full  Senate  had  passed  seven  bills.  In  the  final  weeks  of 
September,  the  Senate  must  complete  work  on  all  the  remaining 
bills,  and  the  Senate  and  House  must  come  to  agreement  on  a  final 
version  of  all  the  bills. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  spending  issues: 

Military  Spending.  The  House  allocated  $291  billion  for  military 
programs,  but  allowed  no  money  for  new  B-2's,  and  cut  $1 .6  billion 
from  the  amount  that  President  Bush  requested  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  was  still 
considering  the  Foreign  Operations,  Military  Construction  and 
Defense  Appropriations  bills  (all  of  which  included  portions  of  the 
military  budget)  when  the  Senate  adjourned  for  recess. 

Housing.  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have  completed  their 
work  on  housing  appropriations.  The  Senate  allocated  $574  million 
to  produce  7,500  new  housing  units  for  Native  Americans,  and 
$243  million  for  the  development  of  3,000  more  housing  units.  The 
House  allowed  the  same  amount  for  production,  but  cut  the 
development  program  to  1,945  units. 

Overall,  the  House  allocated  $2  billion  more  than  the  Senate  to 
on-going  assisted  housing  programs,  while  the  Senate  allocated  $1 .5 
billion  more  than  the  House  to  Secretary  Kemp's  new  "HOME" 
program,  which  will  provide  grants  for  locally  run  affordable  housing 
programs.  The  conference  committee  that  will  meet  to  reconcile 
these  two  bills  is  expected  to  face  a  difficult  task. 

Food  Assistance.  The  WIC  program  (Supplemental  Nutrition 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children)  will  receive  an  increase 
in  funding.  The  Senate  allocated  $2,573  billion,  the  House  $2.6 
billion.  Both  figures  represent  a  significant  increase  over  the  FY91 
appropriation.  Meanwhile,  both  houses  agreed  to  continue  emer¬ 
gency  food  and  shelter  funds  for  homeless  people  at  the  same  level 
as  FY  91  ($134  million).  Without  an  increase  to  keep  up  with 
inflation,  of  course,  these  funds  won't  cover  as  much  food. 

Other  Low  Income  Programs.  The  major  assistance  programs, 
including  Medicaid,  Food  Stamps,  Family  Assistance  Program  (for¬ 
merly  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children),  and  Supplemental 
Security  Income,  are  "entitlement"  programs.  Fortunately,  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  taken  steps  this  year  to  slash  these  basic  support 
programs.  However,  due  to  the  recession,  the  programs  have  grown 
by  10-15%,  and  will  need  additional  funding  next  year. 
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POST  WAR  SANCTIONS:  DOUBLE 
VIOLENCE 

One  year  has  passed  since  Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  the 
Bush  administration  still  insists  on  maintaining  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq.  U.S.  religious,  peace,  and  humanitarian  organizations 
call  for  an  immediate  end  to  some  or  all  economic  sanctions  against 
Iraq  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  the  Iraqi  people. 

Why  the  turnabout?  Last  year,  virtually  everyone  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad  condemned  Iraq's  August  1990  military  aggression  against 
Kuwait.  The  world  was  virtually  united  in  a  demand  for  Iraq's 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  What  divided  us  as  a  nation 
was  the  debate  about  how  that  demand  should  be  enforced. 

Economic  isolation  as  an  alternative  to  war.  U.S.  religious  and 
F>eace  organizations  promoted  economic  sanctions  and  an  interna¬ 
tional  military  embargo  against  Iraq.  The  objective  was  to  employ 
nonviolent  means  to  counter  the  violence  of  Iraqi  military  aggres¬ 
sion.  FCNL  and  many  other  organizations  urged,  at  the  same  time, 
that  food  and  medicines  be  exempted  from  the  international 
sanctions. 

The  choice  was  war  and  destruction.  The  Bush  administration 
judged  these  nonviolent  measures  too  slow  and  too  weak  to  enforce 
the  world's  political  demands.  President  Bush  determined  that 
crushing  violence  was  necessary  to  achieve  U.S.  policy  goals  in  the 
conflict.  "Violence  is  the  only  language  Saddam  understands,"  Bush 
told  the  nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  the  Iraqi  military  forces  were  removed  from 
Kuwait,  and  Iraqi  military  power  was  decimated.  But  none  of  the 
political  goals  that  Bush  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were 
achieved: 

•  Lives  were  lost,  not  saved. 

•  Kuwait  remains  under  autocratic  rule. 

•  Kuwaiti  oil  wells  are  still  burning. 

•  The  Middle  East  is  still  unstable,  and  the  security 

of  the  Iraqi  people  and  Iraq's  neighbors  is  perhaps 
less  assured. 

•  The  televised  display  of  high-tech  weapons  did 

little  if  anything  to  advance  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law. 

•  Nuclear  disarmament  in  the  Middle  East  was  not 

achieved. 

•  Saddam  Hussein  still  rules. 

The  war  kept  only  one  promise,  the  promise  of  destruction.  That 
result,  and  its  effect  on  the  Iraqi  people,  must  now  be  faced  and 
resolved.  Sanctions  after  war  only  continue  the  violence. 

As  reported  in  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter,  July  1 991 ,  the 
suffering  of  the  Iraqi  people  Is  appalling.  Three  recent  reports  —  one 
by  a  Harvard  medical  team,  another  by  a  UN  official,  Sadruddin  Aga 
Khan,  and  a  third  by  a  team  of  Quaker  observers  —  document  that 
thousands  of  Iraqis  face  malnutrition,  exposure,  and  epidemics  due 
to  the  American  bombing.  The  most  vulnerable  are  an  estimated 
300,000  children  under  six. 


The  health  care  system  is  about  to  collapse  under  the  weight  of 
unrepaired  damage  to  facilities  and  growing  shortages  of  medicines 
and  supplies,  including  anesthesia,  antibiotics,  insulin,  and  cancer 
and  cardiovascular  medicines.  Electric  generating  capacity  and 
water  service  has  been  restored  to  only  25%  of  prewar  levels. 
Sewage  treatment  is  still  non-existent,  with  lakes  of  sewage  backing 
up  in  many  urban  areas.  Diarrheal  diseases,  including  typhoid  and 
cholera,  were  found  to  be  four  times  the  prewar  level.  (For  a  detailed 
report  from  a  Quaker  observer,  write  to  FCNL  for  "The  Starvation 
of  a  Nation;  The  Myth  and  Reality  of  Sanctions"  by  Anne  Grace, 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee's  Quaker  Middle  East 
Representative,  document  number  R-107-ME.) 

In  the  face  of  such  suffering,  post  war  economic  sanctions  lose 
their  nonviolent  character  and  become  vehicles  of  violence 
against  Iraqi  civilians.  Lifting  the  international  economic  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  while  maintaining  the  military  embargoes,  could  arrest 
civilian  suffering  and  allow  Iraq  to  begin  to  rebuild. 

And  now?  The  United  Nations  acted,  late  this  summer,  to  permit 
Iraq  a  one-time-only  sale  of  oil.  This  sale  would  generate  a  little  less 
than  two  billion  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  medical 
supplies  for  distribution  by  humanitarian  agencies.  It  is  an  important 
first  step,  but  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  need.  This  step  may 
have  been  encouraged  by  the  initiative  of  Rep.  Timothy  Penny  MN. 
Penny  introduced  legislation,  earlier  this  summer,  which  expressed 
a  sense  of  the  Congress  favoring  such  a  step.  The  bill  had  attracted 
the  support  of  seventy  co-sponsors  in  the  House.  A  companion  bill 
in  the  Senate  was  introduced  by  Sens.  Christopher  Dodd  CT  and 
Paul  Wellstone  MN. 

Further  steps  will  be  needed.  No  amount  of  international  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  reconstruction  aid  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  war.  Only  Iraq's  re-integration  into  the  world 
economy  and  trade  will  generate  sufficient  resources  for  gradual 
recovery. 

Politics  or  humanity?  Many  members  of  Congress  and  the 
administration  have  expressed  the  belief  that  there  are  still  political 
goals  to  be  achieved  through  the  maintenance  of  economic  sanc¬ 
tions.  Some  suspect  that  relieving  the  suffering  of  Iraqi  citizens  will 
only  solidify  Saddam  Hussein's  power. 

But  the  time  for  political  goals  is  past.  That  opportunity  was 
forfeited  when  this  country  chose  war  over  political  pressure.  Now 
that  the  consequences  of  the  war  have  threatened  the  tenuous  lives 
of  Iraqi  citizens  —  who  are  in  no  position  to  bring  about  political 
solutions  —  economic  sanctions  have  no  legitimate  political  goal.  By 
international  agreement,  starvation  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  weapon. 

We  believe  that  the  international  community  should  maintain  a 
strong,  well-coordinated,  mandatory  embargo  of  military  materials, 
equipment,  and  technology  against  Iraq.  At  the  same  time,  we 
believe  that  Congress  and  the  administration  should  take  all  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  urge  the  ending  of  international  economic  sanctions. 

Action:  Urge  your  representative  and  senators  to  find  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  press  for  international  humanitarian  relief  for  the  Iraqi 
people  and  an  ending  of  the  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq. 
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THE  SECOND  SOVIET  REVOLUTION 


Sunday,  August  18,  saw  the  beginning  of  events  which  may  have 
transformed  not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  all  geopolitics.  On  that 
day,  eight  members  of  the  Soviet  military,  government,  and  Com¬ 
munist  Party  tried  to  wrest  control  of  the  USSR  from  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev. 


One  doesn't  often  get  such  an  important  second  chance.  We  in 
the  West  will  have  to  be  wise  and  resourceful  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  All  this  assumes  something  we  cannot  take  for  granted:  that  the 
Soviet  coup  has  been  thoroughly  defeated  and  that  the  reform 
movements  will  progress.  We  will  have  to  wait  and  see. 

At  this  moment,  confusion  about  the  best  response  reigns 
throughout  the  West.  This  confusion  is  due  in  large  part  to 
uncertainty  about  what  will  happen  next  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  one  knows. 


Ironically,  the  military  coup  succeeded  in  transferring  power  not 
to  the  Communists,  as  intended,  but  to  the  democratic  reform 
movements.  By  Wednesday  of  that  week,  Gorbachev  was  back  in 
Moscow;  Boris  Yeltsin's  power  was  ascending;  and  the  eight  were 
being  arrested. 


Still,  we  are  left  with  a  range  of  difficult  policy  questions.  Among 
them  are:  Which  Soviet  government  will  hold  the  permanent 
member  seat  at  the  UN  Security  Council?  Who  will  be  seated  as 
representatives  at  the  CSCE  (Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Europe)?  Should  the  U.S.  send  economic  aid,  or  wait? 
Should  we  prepare  for  humanitarian  relief  efforts  this  winter? 
Should  Europe  and  the  U.S.  surround  and  contain  militarily  the 
possibly  violent  change  process  inside  what  used  to  be  the  Soviet 
Union?  Should  the  Star  Wars  (SDI)  shield  be  built  faster  to  protect 
against  nuclear  weapons  in  the  wrong  hands?  Or  can  a  UN  or 
international  agency  take  charge  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal? 
Should  we  favor  particular  personalities,  like  Yeltsin  or  Gorbachev, 
or  support  the  democratic  processes?  Can  you  do  one  without  the 
other?  Many  more  questions  abound. 


As  one  National  Public  Radio  listener  wrote,  "It  was  not  a  coup 
d'etat  but  rather  a  two-day  coup."  This  two-day  coup  emboldened 
national  independence  movements  in  the  several  Republics  and 
especially  the  Baltics.  Their  assertion  of  independence  seems  to  be 
taking  the  Soviet  Union  apart  piece  by  piece.  No  one  knows  the 
ultimate  outcome,  only  that  one  will  emerge. 


Don  Oberdorfer,  staff  writer  for  The  Washington  Post,  observed 
the  following  Sunday:  "Seventy  years  ago,  the  Western  response  to 
the  Russian  revolution  reinforced  the  despotism  and  paranoia  in 
Moscow  that  has  been  a  source  of  international  conflict  and 
instability  ever  since.  Now  in  the  wake  of  a  second  Russian 
revolution  last  week,  the  West  has  a  second  chance." 


AFTER  THE  WWWS 


It  would  be  premature  to  know  the  particular  answers  at  this 
moment.  However,  it  is  possible  to  say  what  U.S.  policy  goals  should 
be.  These  goals  should  guide  U.S.  policies,  whatever  the  direction 
of  change  in  the  Soviet  Union  and/or  the  several  independent 
Republics  may  be.  FCNL  suggests  the  following  goals: 


•  Reform:  Support  movements  for  freedom  and  democratic 
reform;  U.S.  policy  should  not  be  tied  to  or  dependent  upon 
personalities. 

•  Non-interference:  Reduce  the  potential  for  the  violence  of  a 
civil  war;  the  West  should  not  take  sides  and  should  not  provide 
military  assistance. 

•  Disarmament  &  arms  control:  Achieve  further  disarmament 
and  arms  control  to  provide  stability  and  security  throughout  the 
European  region. 

•  Humanitarian  aid:  Humanitarian  needs  should  be  separated 
from  political  and  economic  questions;  the  U.S.  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  should  promptly  provide  needed  humanitarian 
aid  (food,  energy,  and  medicine)  this  winter — taking  care  not  to 
diminish  resources  needed  by  Third  World  countries. 


©1 991 ,  by  Herblock  in  The  Washington  Post 


•  Development:  Encourage  and  support  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Soviet  Union,  or  whatever  entities  supplant  it,  as  being 
essential  to  our  own  security.  That  development  will  depend  in 
significant  ways  on  integration  with  the  world  economy. 

•  De-militarization  of  policy:  We  should  de-militarize  the  U.S. 
(and  West  European)  national  budgets  as  a  further  confidence 
building  measure  toward  the  East;  those  resources  should  then  be 
turned  to  economic  aid  and  development  here  and  abroad. 
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Government  of  the  people^  by  the  people  . . . 

STEPS  TOWARD  RECOGNIZING  NATIVE  AMERICAN  SELF-GOVERNANCE 


On  June  1 4, 1 991 ,  President  Bush  issued  a  policy  statement  in 
which  he  expressed  his  administration's  acknowledgment  and 
support  of  the  government-to-government  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Indian  tribal  governments.  The  president 
emphasized  that  "this  relationship  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Bush- 
Quayle  administration's  policy  of  fostering  self-government  and 
self-determination"  of  Indian  tribes.  The  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  (Select  Committee)  and  the  House  Interior  Com¬ 
mittee  have  been  considering  a  number  of  proposals  that  would 
promote  the  policy  of  self-governance  by  reducing  bureaucratic 
roadblocks  and  placing  the  administration  of  certain  programs 
under  the  authority  of  tribal  governments.  In  supporting  steps 
toward  recognizing  self-governance,  however,  we  must  be  sure  that 
the  federal  government  does  not  step  away  from  its  trust  responsi¬ 
bilities  toward  Native  Americans.  Among  the  proposed  bills  are  the 
following. 

S.  668.  The  Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Pro¬ 
gram  Act  of  1 991 .  Sen.  John  McCain  AZ  first  introduced  this  bill 
on  March  14,  1991,  under  a  different  title:  "The  Indian  Environ¬ 
mental  Consolidated  Grant  Program  Act."  The  bill  would  address 
the  deterioration  of  environmental  quality  on  Indian  lands  by  au¬ 
thorizing  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  to  establish  an 
Indian  Environmental  General  Assistance  Program.  The  General  As¬ 
sistance  Program  would  provide  tribal  governments  with  grants  and 
technical  assistance  to  "plan,  develop,  and  establish  environmental 
protection  programs  on  Indian  lands,"  including  solid  and  hazard¬ 
ous  waste  programs.  The  amended  version  of  S.  668  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  August  2, 1 991 .  The  House  bill,  H.R.  21 43,  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Rep.  G.  Miller  CA  on  April  30, 1991,  as  a  companion 
to  S.  668.  Whenever  federal  programs  are  grouped  together  in  one 
funding  "block,"  there  is  the  potential  that  certain  special  emphases 
of  federal  policy  will  be  hurt,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  funding 
will  be  reduced.  Given  the  critical  environmental  protection  needs 
evident  on  many  reservations,  it  is  important  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  to  maintain  and  even  increase  its  support  for  these  purposes. 

S.  1287.  The  Tribal  Self-Governance  Demonstration  Project 
Act.  Sen.  John  McCain  AZ  introduced  this  bill  on  June  1 3, 1991 . 
The  Tribal  Self-Governance  Demonstration  Project  Act  was  origi¬ 
nally  enacted  in  1 988.  S.  1 287  would  amend  the  project  by  extend¬ 
ing  it  for  an  additional  three  years  and  increase  the  number  of  par¬ 
ticipating  tribes  from  twenty  to  thirty.  The  project  allows  participat¬ 
ing  tribes  to  assume  control  of  programs,  services,  and  functions  pre¬ 
viously  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  and  to 
receive  funds  to  plan,  negotiate  control  of ,  and  administer  these 
federal  programs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  project  will  provide  a  track 
record  of  self-governance  to  guide  future  Indian  policy  decisions.  S. 
1 287  would  authorize  the  additional  funds  but  would  require  tribes 
interested  in  participating  to  go  through  the  planning  process 


specified  in  the  bill.  Tribal  representatives  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  have  an  optional  planning  requirement  and  have  raised 
questions  over  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  future  funding  for 
the  program.  Tribal  leaders  supported  the  extension  and  expansion 
of  the  project  and  encouraged  the  Select  Committee  to  expand  the 
project  to  include  ALL  programs  within  the  BIA  and  Indian  programs 
within  other  federal  departments. 


S.  1530.  The  Indian  Employment,  Training  and  Related 
Services  Demonstration  Act  of  1991.  Sen.  Paul  Simon  IL  intro¬ 
duced  this  bill  on  July  23,  1991,  to  permit  tribal  governments  to 
consolidate  the  federally  funded  job  training,  employment,  and 
related  services  programs  that  they  provide  into  a  "single,  coordi¬ 
nated,  comprehensive  program."  The  bill  is  intended  to  reduce 
joblessness  in  Indian  communities  by  implementing  a  simplified 
procedure  and  to  "serve  tribally-determined  goals  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  self-determination."  Tribes  currently  participate  in 
many  employment  programs  within  various  federal  departments;  S. 

1 530  would  make  their  different  rules  and  requirements  consistent. 
The  bill  would  include  but  not  be  limited  to  these  programs.  S.  1 530 
would  allow  for  a  "single  report  format"  and  provide  for  sufficient 
funding.  At  a  hearing  held  on  July  27, 1 991 ,  the  Select  Committee 
heard  from  representatives  of  the  BIA,  the  Departments  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Labor,  and  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  tribal  leaders. 
Concerns  were  expressed  over  literacy  and  drop  out  rates  on 
reservations.  Tribes  also  feared  that  the  future  of  the  student 
summer  program  would  be  threatened  under  the  proposed  demon¬ 
stration  project;  the  Select  Committee  agreed  to  formulate  language 
to  attempt  to  preserve  this  program.  Tribal  leaders  voiced  their 
approval  of  the  demonstration  project  in  general  and  when  asked 
what  the  government  could  do  to  assist  tribes  they  advised  the  Select 
Committee  to  pass  bills  S.  383  (described  below)  and  S.  1 530.  On 
August  2, 1 991 ,  the  Select  Committee  marked  up  and  approved  S. 
1530. 

S.  383.  The  Indian  Economic  Development  Act  of  1991.  On 
February  6th,  1991,  Sen.  John  McCain  AZ  introduced  this  bill  to 
address  the  high  unemployment  and  poverty  rates  on  Indian  reser¬ 
vations.  The  bill  would  authorize  an  experimental  program 
providing  a  select  number  of  tribes  with  incentives  intended  to 
encourage  the  development  and  implementation  of  Indian  busi¬ 
nesses.  Incentives  would  include  lowering  tax  rates  on  reservations 
for  businesses  that  locate  there,  wage  and  tax  credits,  capital  gains 
deferrals,  and  child  care  facility  investment  grants.  Bills  promoting 
a  similar  concept,  "enterprise  zone"  legislation,  have  received 
bipartisan  support  but  have  moved  slowly  through  Congress.  Con¬ 
cerns  about  relaxing  environmental  and  water  safety  regulations, 
and  the  wisdom  of  freezing  local  tax  revenue,  have  been  raised  as 
the  bills  have  been  debated. 
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LEGISIATIVE  PAPERS 


The  following  papers  are  available  from  FCNL  on  request  Please  list  the  items  you  want  by  document  number,  and  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed, 
business-size  envelope.  One  first-class  stamp  is  enough  for  a  total  of  five  pieces  of  paper;  for  more  items,  you  must  affix  extra  postage.  The  number  of  pages 
per  document  is  noted  in  parentheses  before  the  document  number. 

(1)  L-152-FOR  To  Members  of  Hse  Bkg  Com., 

Subcm  on  Int'l  Dev., 
Fin.,Trade  and  Mntry  Pol. 
(5)  R-918  Nonviolent  Resistance:  The  Case  of 

Beit  Sahour,  West  Bank 

MIDDLE  EAST 


G  =  Background  paper 
L  =  Letter  to  officials  initiated  by  FCNL 
C  -  Co-signed  letter  (prepared  by  colleague  organizations) 
R  =  Reprint 

T  =  Testimony  to  Congress 
I  =  Indian  Report 


BUDGET  PRIORITIES 


(2) 

C-llla-BUD 

1990  Federal  Taxes  and  War 

(1) 

C-112b-BUD 

Phone  Tax 

(8) 

G-1 13-BUD 

Itemized  List  of  Budget  Categories 

(2) 

G-11 4-BUD 

Spending  Priorities  in  the  Federal 
Budget  (Table) 

(2) 

G-11 5-BUD 

As  Poverty  Crows,  Federal 
Response  Dwindles 

(1) 

G-1 33-BUD 

Action  Alert:  Reducing  Budget 
for  Nuclear  Weapons: 
Devip.  and  Testing 

(1) 

G-1 34-BUD 

Terminate  the  SRAM-T 

DOMESTIC 


(3) 

C-702 

Death  Penalty  in  America 

(1) 

C-026 

Working  Poor  Women 

(1) 

G-090 

Young,  Black,  &  Male  in  America 

(1) 

G-120-DOM 

Medicaid  Coverage  of  Children 
and  Pregnant  Women 

(1) 

G-119-DOM 

HR-1  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991 

(1) 

G-138-DOM 

Seeking  the  Right  to  Worship 
(Press  Release) 

(1) 

L-IOb-DOM 

Violence  Against  Women 

(1) 

L-114-DOM 

Violence  Against  Women  (Letter 
to  Sen.  Biden) 

(1) 

L-134-DOM 

Alien  Terrorist  Removal 

ENERGY  &  ENVIRONMENT 


(1) 

G-972 

Nuclear  Waste  Disposal 

(3) 

G-125-EN 

Our  Need  for  Oil  and  Our  Way 
of  Life 

(2) 

G-128-EN 

"Healing  Community"  (article 

published  in  Earth  Ethics) 

(3) 

G-141-EN 

Address  to  Gathering  of  Presb  yterian 
Women:"Healing  Commu¬ 
nity;  Restoring  Creation" 

(2) 

T-101-EN 

Testimony  on  Scope  of  Dept  of 
Energy's  Env.  &  Waste 
Mangmnt  Impact  State¬ 
ment  (R.O.  Kerman) 

FOREIGN 

POLICY  ISSUES 

(1) 

G-931 

The  World  Court 

(4) 

G-975 

Toward  a  World  with  Econ.  Justice 
for  All;  The  History  of  FCNL's 
Poverty  Effort  Proposal 

(1) 

G-017 

UN  Peacekeeping  Forces 

(3) 

G-123-FOR 

The  War  on  Drugs  &  the  Andean 
lnitiative:The  Military  Re¬ 
sponse  to  a  Social/Eco¬ 
nomic  Problem 

(1) 

G-136-FOR 

Tied  Aid  Action  Alert 

(6) 

G-084 

Iraqi  Ambitions  . . .  Prelude  to  the 
Crisis  .  .by  Ann  Lesch 

(1) 

G-102-ME 

Record  of  Sen  &  Hse  votes  on 
authorizing  force  against 
Iraq 

(1) 

G-103-ME 

FCNL's  public  statement  in  response 
to  the  start  of  the  war 

(2) 

G-108-ME 

"Good  War"  Mythology 

(1) 

G-110-ME 

Needed:  The  Will  to  Understand 
(Refusal  to  bridge  intercul- 
tural  differences  as  part  of 
war's  causes) 

(3) 

G-121a-ME 

Advancing  the  Israeli-Palestinian- 
Arab  Peace  Process 

(1) 

G-135-ME 

Action  Alert  to  Halt  Arms  T ransfers 
to  Middle  East 

MILITARY  SPENDING  &  THE  ARMS  RACE 

(4) 

G-127-FOR 

The  Arms  Race,  EX-IM  Bank  & 

Dodd-Gejdenson  Proposal 

(3) 

C-129-FOR 

The  Arms  Race  and  the  Export  and 
Import  Bank 

(6) 

T-905 

Testimony  supporting  a  Comp.  Test 
Ban 

(See  Budget  Priorities  for  additional  items) 

NATIVE  AMERICANS 

(4) 

1-40 

Summer  1991  Indian  Report 

(2) 

G-139-NA 

Religious  Freedom  of  Nat  Amers 

(2) 

L-018 

Religious  community  sign-on  letter 
on  Nat  Amer  Religious  Free¬ 
dom  and  Cultural  Rights 

(6) 

R-908 

List  of  Federally  Recognized  Tribes 
&  Alaska  Native  Croups 

(3) 

R-009 

Impact  of  Smith  decision  on  Native 

American  Church 


OTHER 


(2) 

C-831 

One  Way  to  Make  Local  Organiz 
ing  More  Effective:  How  to 
Set  Up  a  Phone  Network 

(9) 

G-934 

Four  Women  in  the  Life  of  FCNL  (Ed 
Snyder's  address  to  USFWI 
Triennial) 

(10) 

G-946 

What  Does  the  Lord  Require  of  Us 
in  the  1990's?  (Wilming 
ton  Yearly  Meeting,  Peace 
Memorial  Lecture,  1 989,  by 
Ed  Snyder) 

(3) 

G-122-OTH 

Our  Way  of  Life:  To  Preserve  or 

Transform?  (Speech  by  Ruth 
Flower  at  FCNL  Annual 


Meeting) 


Pages 
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NEWS  FROM  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES 

What  happens  on  Capitol  Hill  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  how  national  legislation  is  shaped.  At  least  as  important  b  what  happens  in  the  home 
districts  of  members  of  Congress.  From  time  to  time,  thb  column  will  give  brief  glimpses  of  how  concerned  people  around  the  country  are  making 
their  views  known  to  their  elected  officiab. 


Charlottesville,  Virginia.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Charlottesville 
Friends  Meeting,  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  published  a  directory  called  Green  Lighb:  A  Community 
Guide  to  Positive  Action.  It  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  approxi¬ 
mately  40  local  groups  under  the  headings  of  ecological  wisdom, 
peace  and  nonviolence,  social  justice  and  responsibility,  and 
grassroots  democracy.  In  addition,  it  offers  practical  information 
about  recycling,  voting,  contacting  public  officials,  schools,  the 
news  media,  and  other  resources. 

Now  many  of  the  same  groups  are  cooperating  on  a  project  to 
write  and  distribute  a  set  of  thoughtful  questions  for  voters  to  ask  of 
candidates  for  Congress.  (There  will  be  both  a  primary  and  a 
general  election  this  fall  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  7th  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia.) 

Too  often,  the  groups  feel,  political  campaigns  just  focus  on  per¬ 
sonalities  or  irrelevant  issues.  They  want  to  be  sure  that  important 
policy  issues  will  be  discussed.  Toward  that  goal,  they  are  encour¬ 
aging  people  to  attend  candidates’  meetings  and  ask  probing 
questions  that  require  serious,  informed  answers.  This  is  an 
election-season  activity  that  many  communities  may  wish  to 
emulate,  t 
'**  tT  I 

Sonoma  County,  California.  The  events  of  the  past  year  have 
made  many  community  groups  realize  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  education  and  public  information  about  the  Middle  East.  The 
Peace  Network  of  Sonoma  County  is  addressing  this  need  by 
sponsoring  a  series  of  public  forums  to  be  held  this  fall  and  winter. 
The  congressional  representative  from  their  area.  Rep.  Frank  Riggs, 
will  participate  in  the  first  forum,  in  September,  which  will  feature  a 
panel  of  four  knowledgeable  speakers.  Riggs,  newly  elected  to 
Congress  last  year,  was  one  of  three  Republicans  who,  in  January, 
voted  in  favor  of  continuing  to  use  sanctions  and  diplomacy,  rather 
than  war,  to  restrain  Iraq.  The  Peace  Network  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  his  vote,  t 


Annapolis,  Maryland.  After  the  dismay  and  emotional  turmoil 
of  the  Gulf  war,  many  peace  activists  felt  the  need  for  a  time  of 
healing.  In  Annapolis,  they  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  Pat 
Schenck,  of  Annapolis  Friends  Meeting,  offered  to  organize  an 
activists’  support  group.  Open  to  any  interested  participants,  the 
group  has  informal  connections  with  SANE/Freeze  of  Anne  Arundel 
County  and  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned.  A  small  group  has  met 
once  a  month  since  the  spring.  Their  goals  include:  exploring 
individuals’  place  in  the  peace  movement  based  on  their  particular 
abilities,  temperament,  and  interests;  assessing  the  local  and  world 
situation  to  which  each  one’s  perceived  role  is  relevant;  determining 
individual  next  steps  for  peace;  paying  attention  to  what  may  get  in 
the  way  of  full,  powerful  functioning;  finding  a  good  personal 
balance  among  commitments.  This  program  does  not  substitute  for 
focused,  task-oriented  social  action.  Instead,  it  supports  such  action 
by  helping  people  help  each  other  to  remain  healthy,  centered, 
creative  human  beings  even  while  confronting  the  enormous 
troubles  of  our  world.  For  more  information,  write  to  the  Legislative 
Action  Coordinator  at  the  FCNL  office.  ▼ 


Special  Giving  Opportunities 

It's  hard  to  imagine,  but  true  . . . 

. .  that  in  making  a  gift  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  you 
may  be  able  to  increase  and  guarantee  your  investment 
income,  and  save  taxes.  This  works  best  for  those  who  own 
appreciated  stock  and  who  are  approaching  or  are  past 
retirement  age.  Intriguing?  Write  or  call  for  document  D-101 
with  an  example  of  how  a  charitable  gift  annuity  can  work  for 
you,  and  for  the  FCNL. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  possible. 
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INSIDE 


HEALTH  CARE  . . . 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGIS¬ 
LATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Friernls 
Yearly  Meetings  and  by  8  other  FrieiKk'  organizations 
in  the  United  ^tes.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASH/NCTONNEMSlflTERafeguided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  te^mgs  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-mirxied  Friends. 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contributors 
include:  Ruth  Fbwer,  Joe  Volk,  Matt  McNamara, 
Joanna  McMann,  Nancy  Nye,  Alison  Oldham, 
Barbara  Cirtsburg,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $25  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in 
microform  from  University  Microfilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 
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